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What GENERAL ELECTRIC People Are Saying 


E. DALE TROUT 
JOHN VLACH 


X-Ray Department 


New Toot ror Mepicat RE- 
SEARCH: Completion of the Cobalt- 
60 irradiator marks the beginning 
of an era which medical re- 
searchers look hopefully toward. 
Their need is for a simple low-cost 
source of high-energy radiation. 

Pile-produced isotopes for tele- 
therapy must, among other things, 
emit gamma radiation and have a 
half-life longer than 150 days. 
Radioactive Cobalt-60 emits gamma 
radiation, has a_ half-life of 5.3 
years, and is obtained from the 
waste by-products of plutonium 
production. A 1000-curie Cobalt-60 
source should produce a radiation 
intensity about equal to 1500 grams 
of radium. 


Availability and cost of the source 
will generally determine the future 
of Cobalt-60 teletherapy. 

The chief saving comes from the 
need for a smaller space in which to 
house the Cobalt-60 source. Until 
it becomes available at much lower 
cost, or another artificial source 
is accessible, the super-voltage x- 
ray machine will not be supplanted 
by artificial radioactive sources. 

General Electric Review 


November, 1952 
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C. G. SUITS 
Research Laboratory 


THE ENGINEER IN INDUSTRY: Tech- 
nology is based on science, and 
science seems to be boundless. 
Engineering is becoming more com- 
plex and specialized as new subject 
matter is added at an ever-increas- 
ing rate. 

Increasing complexity of engi- 
neering practice is not leading to 
greater regimentation of the engi- 
neer, but rather to the contrary. 
While a project such as the develop- 
ment of an atomic reactor requires 
a high degree of co-ordination of 
many technical skills, the variety of 
such skills employed by modern 
industry provides a broad selection 
from which an individual may 


choose his field of specialization. 

Thus, a great range of individual 
interests may be accommodated 
within the confines of a large co- 
ordinated project activity. 

Continuing research will un- 
doubtedly lead to new develop- 
ments in science which will lead to 
new applications in engineering. 
This technological process appears 
to be an inexhaustible natural re- 
source. 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


* 
H. A. WINNE 
Engineering 


Tue Atomic-ELEctric Power In- 
DUSTRY: It is unfortunate that our 
entry into the atomic energy era 
was by way of the atomic bomb— 
and when I say that I am not think- 
ing at all of the use of the bomb. 
It seems to me that we may have 
entered the development path at 
the wrong end. 

Most people undoubtedly feel 
that atomic energy development is 
so vastly expensive that it would 
not have come about unless govern- 
ment undertook it. 


We certainly would not have had 
the atomic bomb, at the present 
time, nor submarine atomic power 
plants scheduled for the near future, 
without government financing, but 
I am not at all sure that we shall 
have a sound atomic-electric power 
industry sooner than we would have 
had if this development had taken 
a more normal course in the in- 
terested private industries. 

Various studies now under way 
contemplate the possible construc- 
tion of atomic-electric power plants, 
designed to produce plutonium, 
with electric power as more or less 
of a by-product. 

This situation would not constitute 
a sound basis for an atomic-electric 


power industry. Certainly, barring 
war, at some time in the future our 
atomic bomb stockpile should reach 
an adequately high peak, and the 
government would not then be 
justified in continuing to purchase 
the plutonium output. 

Atomic-electric power will be 
economically sound only when it 
can compete with conventional 
electric power without requiring 
a government-supported weapons 
market. It could not do that today 
—unless in some very peculiar and 
unusual circumstances—nor, in my 
opinion, for a good many years to 
come. 


AIEE Machine Tool Conference 
Albany, New York 
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R. BLOUNT 
Lamp Division 


ELIMINATION OF TV Camera Limi- 
TATIONS: TY pictures with three-di- 
mensional qualities are within reach 
of TV engineers today. With proper 
lighting methods and equipment 
this goal is immediately obtainable. 

As an example, a brighter fore- 
ground increases the feeling of 
depth and makes the background 
seem to recede from the viewer, 
while lighter backgrounds appear 
closer to the viewer. 


The following methods will help 
in obtaining required brightness 
differences: 1) providing 100 ver- 
tical foot-candles of base light; 2) 
developing form by applying model- 
ing light 30 to 50 per cent greater 
than base light; 3) separating actors 
from the background by applying 
backlight 50 to 100 per cent greater 
than the base light; and (4) adjust- 
ing background brightness with 
respect to foreground subjects. 


Television Studio Clinic 
Cleveland, Ohio 


You can put your confidence in— 
GENERAL Q ELECTRIC 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
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1953 Science Forecast 


Technology for war will dominate science for coming 
year. Fresh water from sea is important project. New medi- 
cal quests foreseen. Science probing into nature of life itself. 


By WATSON DAVIS 


> THE MAJOR emphasis in science and 
technology in 1953 will continue to be upon 
machines and methods of military useful- 
ness in order to make our nation stronger. 
Fear of further communist aggression will 
control our intellectual as well as our in- 
dustrial future, even if further actual attacks 
do not occur. 

Hidden by military security, new air 
weapons that will outmode both the pursuit 
plane and bomber are being developed. Hu- 
man pilots are on the way to becoming 
obsolete, while the possibility of delivering 
an atomic or hydrogen bomb anywhere 
on earth from anywhere else is approaching 
reality. 

During coming months we shall prob- 
ably hear more about these aerial weapons, 
but the ultra-speedy jets and intercontinen- 
tal bombers will hardly be replaced within 
the coming year or even several years. 

The true intercontinental guided missile 
will some day actually exist. It will be ca- 
pable of delivering with accuracy to any 
point on the earth’s surface an atomic bomb 
of great destruction, and its speed and alti- 
tude will make it most difficult to intercept. 

Such an aerial weapon rationally should 
be a great incentive to world peace, but the 
emotions and distorted minds of aggressive 
men do not seem to be susceptible to being 
guided into the paths of peace as surely as 
weapons are developed. 


Test More Atom Weapons 


More hydrogen or fusion super-bombs 
will be tested in 1953, and an atomic bomb 
will be fired from the new atomic cannon. 
Power from the atom for military purposes 
will not be actually applied, and the use 
of atomic power in any major way will still 
be for the future at the end of the year. 

Our atomic energy program will continue 
to expand, with new facilities for making 
and processing atomic materials. More use 
for the radioactive debris of fissionable ma- 
terial from the atomic reactors will be 
found, with consequent benefit to medicine 
and industry. 

To support our essentially military tech- 
nology, more and more scientific and tech- 
nical personnel will be needed, and the 
present and future manpower shortage in 
science and engineering will continue a 
matter of concern. 

The search for methods of capturing the 
sun’s energy more effectively than conven- 
tional agriculture will continue, although 


this field will not be given a fraction of the 
support that it should have. There may, 
nevertheless, come the great discovery that 
will allow science and industry to beat the 
green leaf at its own game—artificial or 
industrial photosynthesis. 

Water is one of the most precious natural 
resources in many areas and its shortage 
urges onward to practicality the desalting 
of the ocean to obtain fresh water by 
methods that can be afforded financially. 
Demonstration plants may operate in 1953. 

In much the same way that yellow fever 
has been conquered potentially by a practi- 
cal vaccine, polio research may bring a suc- 
cessful vaccine so that little children will 
not be paralyzed by this disease. 

For cancer the same kind of progress is 
not likely, but there are non-poisonous 
chemicals that are being tried in various 
laboratories and their effects may yield new 
and promising paths of attack. 

The exploration of the universe, with in- 
struments and astronomical intellects, will 
continue. Radio waves from distant parts 
of space will bring to the new radio tele- 
scopes additional evidence of stars, clouds 
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and phenomena that would forever remain 
hidden to conventional light-capturing tele- 
scopes. 

As human knowledge of the cosmos ex- 
pands, its dimensions change and new light 
is thrown on our place in the vast order 
of things. Look for some new dimension- 
ing of the space. 

Through the application of the numerical 
computers or “brains” that operate elec- 
tronically, there may come some improve- 
ments in forecasting the weather, which is 
now done by human analysis and synthesis 
of a spread of observational information. 
Tests will be made in 1953 to see whether 
masses of world-wide figures can be fed into 
the computers to produce results as re- 
liable as the synoptic forecasts of today. 


Self-Programming Computers 


Systems under which electronic com- 
puters will “learn” to set themselves up, or 
“program” themselves, before starting a 
computation, will be developed. This will 
take a big load off the mathematicians su- 
pervising the machines. 

Applications of transistors to communica- 
tion and other electronics fields will con- 
tinue, with development continuing. High 
temperature rectifiers and transistors made 
from silicon and silicon alloys will come 
into wide use. Our telephones, TV and 
radio sets, radar and everything else elec- 
tronic will benefit from this wide new field. 

The chemical configurations of molecules 
that make up the fundamental but still com- 
plex building blocks of living substances, 
























































FUTURE PLANE’S SHAPE—The airplanes and rockets of the future, in 
the ranges beyond the speed of sound, will have the general configuration of 
this research craft, the Convair XF-92A delta wing research interceptor. 


proteins, enzymes, genes, viruses, etc., are 
being explored. Comparable to the deter- 
minations of the parts of an atom or the 
particles wrapped up in the nucleus of an 
atom, these molecular studies may give in 
the near future new ideas upon which to 
build attempts to use the theories bravely 
for new medical cures, the juggling of 
heredity or the creation of new industrial 
processes. 

Science does not shy at attempting to 
understand the mystery of life itself and 
how the universe began and grew. Theories 
as to how the earth began lead inevitably 
to considering how life began. What was 
the point when inanimate matter acquired 
the qualities that are called alive? What 
happened? Has it happened only once or 
many times? Is it happening now and will 
such acts of creation occur in the future? 
Can man, himself evolved from some such 
simple beginnings, set up the conditions for 
a new rise of life? 

These are questions for the future, and 
1953 is probably much too soon to get the 
answers. Here is a field that the comic 
strips have not yet invaded. The problems 
of life are far more important than even 
those of atomic energy. Such research 
should be more fruitful than attempts to 
establish an artificial earth satellite or space 
platform, or projected rocket shots at the 
moon, with or without monkeys or men as 
passengers. 

There is so much to be done on earth for 
peace on earth, in the old-fashioned, non- 
Soviet sense of the word. 

Science News Letter, January 3, 1953 
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AVIATION MEDICINE 


Escaping Space Crash 


> LOOKING FAR into the future when 
man will be space-traveling, Dr. Fritz 
Haber of the Air Force’s School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex., reported 
to the American Rocket Society meeting 
in New York that chances are poor you 
could escape and survive a rocket ship 
disaster. 

If something caused the rocket ship to ex- 
plode so that it lost all of its air pressure 
quickly, the ship’s crew probably would 
be killed almost instantly. Experiments 
have shown that men probably would be 
sucked through the hole in the ship. Even 
if they were wearing pressure suits, they 
probably would not survive. 

But if the crewmen could leave the ship 
through a decompression chamber, their 
chances of survival would be slightly better. 
If the accident occurred “fairly near” the 
earth, rescue ships could be dispatched to 
pick them up quickly. 

But if the accident occurred deep in 
space, the crewmen probably would be lost. 
Their space suits would not keep them 
alive long enough to be rescued even if 
they could be found. 

If the accident occurred in the realm 
now believed suitable for an earth-circling 
space station, the crewmen probably would 
plummet toward the earth. Whizzing 
into the atmosphere at speeds about four 
times the speed of sound, their bodies 


Jet-Blast Problem 


> SOLUTION OF airport problems created 
by the entrance of jet propulsion into civil 
aviation was discussed at a meeting in Mon- 
treal sponsored by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. The principal prob- 
lem is the effect on the runway of the fiery 
blasts from the jet engines. 

Representatives from England reported 
that the giant Comet jetliners, now in use 
on several long-distance overseas routes, 
cause no trouble from their engine blasts. 
This is because the power plants are 
mounted relatively high in the wings and 
in a horizontal position. An American dele- 
gate pointed out that experimental work 
shows that serious pavement problems may 
be created by jet craft whose engines are 
mounted close to the ground. 

Certain of these tests, he said, resulted in 
temperatures up to 500 degrees Fahrenheit 
at the surface of the ground. The use of 
rockets or afterburners to assist take-off, 
probably a necessity with jetliners at many 
airports, subject the runway pavement to 
much higher heat. Core temperatures of 
assisted take-off devices may be up to 5,200 
degrees, with the speed of the exhaust gases 
around 7,000 feet per second. 


Spillage of jet fuel from jet engines is 
another problem. With jets spillage is apt 
to occur. Any spillage from the aviation 
fuels used by ordinary planes is relatively 
harmless because such fuels evaporate 
quickly. Heavier fuels are used in jet en- 
gines and they ev aporate slowly, with some 
sinking into the paving. 

Runway length is an important considera- 
tion for jet-propelled aircraft. With con- 
ventional propulsion the twirling propellers 
are reversible and can be used to help brake 
the speed of the plane. Ordinarily jet planes 
rely entirely on brakes on the wheels of the 
landing gear similar to those used on auto- 
mobiles. Trailing parachutes, however, 
have been used with success, and experi- 
mental work has been done with rockets 
discharging to the front. 

Turning a jetliner around on the apron 
close to the airport station creates another 
problem. The fiery blasts from the engines 
may damage other planes or persons on the 
apron. A suggested solution involves leav- 
ing the plane close to the end of the runway 
and carrying passengers to and from it by 
buses. 

Science News Letter, January 3, 1953 


would be crushed by the tremendous brak- 
ing action of the air. The braking action 
would produce a decelerating force of about 
300 g’s, far more than the human body can 
withstand. 

And even if the deceleration force were 
not serious, the heat generated by air fric- 
tion, about 36,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
would ignite any material used on the outer 
surface of the body. 

Science News Letter, January 3, 1953 
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MIRAGE MAKER—A 20-foot plank covered with fine, white sand, small 
cut-out figures, milky glass and jet burners to heat the plank can be com- 
bined, as shown here, to make mirages in the laboratory. 


MEDICINE 


Emotional Stress Disease 


> A DISEASE that mimics polycythemia, 
a rare affliction of the blood, has been dis- 
covered by two University of California 
scientists. 

The disease has been named “relative 
polycythemia” by its discoverers, Drs. John 
H. Lawrence and N. I. Berlin. It is appar- 
ently a psychosomatic affliction, caused by 
emotional stress. 

In true polycythemia the bone marrow 
apparently manufactures too many red 
blood cells. The red blood cell count and 
the hemoglobin count shoot up. 

In the course of 15 years’ study of the 
disease, Dr. Lawrence and his colleagues 
recently have made two expeditions to Peru 
to study a physical condition resembling 
polycythemia and which occurs in natives 
living at extremely high altitudes in the 
Andes. 

They found that experimental subjects 
who went along on the expeditions rapidly 
developed at high altitude an apparent 
polycythemia due to loss of plasma from 
the blood. On return to sea level, the blood 
picture returned to normal. It appeared, 
therefore, that the stress of high altitude on 
the body could cause a simulated polycy- 
themia. 

In 18 out of 215 patients who were diag- 
nosed as probably having polycythemia, a 
similar picture was found by Dr. Lawrence 
and his colleagues. These patients had ap- 
parent high red cell and hemoglobin counts. 
But investigation showed the total number 
of red cells in the blood was normal. 

The reason: due to loss of plasma, the 
total quantity of blood in the body was 


below normal. So when a blood analysis 
was made, high red cell and hemoglobin 
counts showed up. The counts were high 
relative to the quantity of blood in the body. 
The scientists said some of the 18 pa- 
tients with this “relative polycythemia” 
clearly showed severe emotional stress in 
their backgrounds. They said radiation, de- 
signed to reduce the red cell count in true 
polycythemia, is no good for “polycythemia 
of stress.” These patients need treatment 

for their emotional problems primarily. 
Science News Letter, January 3, 1953 


TECHNOLOGY 
Flashing Lights Warn 
Of Traffic Change 


> FLASHING LIGHTS spotted 500 feet 
from street intersections in Portland, Ore., 
have cut traffic accidents sharply by warn- 
ing motorists that the traffic light ahead 
says to “stop.” 

Synchronized with the traffic light at the 
intersection, the flasher begins blinking its 
warning seven seconds before the traffic 
light turns yellow. It continues to blink 
until five seconds before the traffic light 
turns green. A nearby sign warns motorists 
to be ready to stop if the flasher is working. 

Only two rear-end collisions occurred in 
the southbound traffic lane of one road, 
which was equipped with the warning 
flasher. But 33 occurred during the same 
period on the road’s northbound lane, 
not equipped with the blinking light. 
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OPTICS 
Optical Laboratory 
Pictures Desert Mirage 


See Front Cover 


> THE DESERT lake pictured on the 
front cover of this week’s Science News 
LETTER is an actual mirage, although the 
photograph was made in a laboratory, not 
in the middle of the Sahara Desert. 

It was taken in the laboratory of the 
Institute of Optics of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. To make the 
mirage, Mrs. Norma Miller, a graduate as- 
sistant, cut out half-inch cardboard figures 
and placed them at one end of a 20-foot 
aluminum plank covered with fine, white 
sand. Milky glass was used to provide the 
desert sky, while the desert heat came from 
jet burners along the pipe beneath the 
plank, as shown in the picture on this page. 

The mirage of a desert lake, complete 
with reflections and ripples, was photo- 
graphed with the camera in the observer’s 


position. 
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PHYSICS 
Universe Not Older 
Than 5 Billion Years 


> ALL THE matter in the universe is no 
older than five billion years, Dr. Edward 
McCrady, president of the University of the 
South, told the southwest regional meeting 
of the American Chemical Society. 

Dr. McCrady based his theory on the 
known facts of radioactive decay of ura- 
nium. Radioactivity in U-235, a uranium 
isotope, causes constant decay of particles of 
the element, ending eventually in a lead 
isotope, Pb-207. The time necessary for 
complete decomposition of U-235 into Pb- 
207 is known to be about five billion years. 

According to one idea of the formation 
of matter, the Gamow-Alpher theory, all 
the elements of the universe came into be- 
ing almost simultaneously—probably within 
a single half-hour. These elements were 
formed from the rapid decay of absolutely 
compressed neutron gas, the result of sud- 
den tremendous expansion and cooling of 
the neutron gas. 

One-half hour after this explosive expan- 
sion, all matter as we know it today is be- 
lieved to have been formed. 

Dr. McCrady said that since all elements 
were created at the same time, then U-235 
must have been present at creation. As 
U-235 changes completely to Pb-207 within 
five billion years, Dr. McCrady said, then 
U-235 cannot be older than that. And so it 
follows, neither can any other element be 
older than five billion years. 

Dr. George Gamow, one of the creators 
of the Gamow-Alpher theory, estimated the 
universe to be between one and three bil- 
lion years old in 1950. Later, some rocks 
dated by radioactivity proved to be about 
three and a half billion years old. 

Science News Letter, January 3, 1953 
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Fisheries Revolution 


Experiments show that fish can be attracted into nets 
by electric currents. Two electro-fishing devices, one of which 
stuns heavy tuna, are now in production in Europe. 


> FISHING WITH electricity promises to 
revolutionize the commercial fisheries in- 
dustry. Experiments in attracting schools 
of fish into nets or traps by electric current 
are progressing rapidly in several countries. 

A German scientist, Dr. Konrad O. 
Kreutzer, is responsible for most of the 
electro-fishing advances this side of the Iron 
Curtain. From a converted German mine 
sweeper Dr. Kreutzer has been testing the 
reaction of herring to a positive electrical 
pole, with encouraging success. 

Under the stern of his ship Dr. Kreutzer 
attached a large sheet of metal to act as a 
negative pole or cathode. About 60 feet 
from the ship he suspended by buoys an- 
other metal sheet, the positive pole or 
anode, and connected the two with an in. 
sulated wire. 

Live herring were then released in the 
water between the poles. Each time the 
current was switched on, the herring swam 
directly towards the positive pole. When 
the current was turned off, they resumed 
swimming in their original directions. 

At last report, Dr. Kreutzer had not 
actually tried to catch fish with the device. 
He said he was then interested mainly in 
proving that fish could be attracted by elec- 
tric currents in the open sea, which he has 
done. But it would seem a simple step to 
surround the pole with a net to trap the 
fish brought to it. 

Similar experiments are going on in the 
United States, but only on a laboratory 
scale so far. 

Dr. W. N. Kellogg, animal psychologist, 
has been directing experiments at the 
Oceanographic Institute, Florida State Uni- 
versity, on the reaction of mullets and other 
species to electrical stimulation. 

On the West Coast, the California Co- 
operative Sardine Research Program has 
discovered that sardines can be directed 
over zigzag paths by changing the position 
of the positive pole of electric current in 
water. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
closely watching developments in electro- 
fishing techniques, looking for ways to step 
up the efficiency of American fishermen. 

Scattered reports from the USSR indicate 
that the Russians are busy on the electro- 
fishing problem. A Soviet twist is, report- 
edly, to attract fish to the boat by electric 
current, and then pull them into the craft 





experiments, which is employed in fresh 
water. Another device is a hook that stuns 
a fish with electricity when he bites. Tuna 
fishing in the north seas of Europe is often 
done by lines. As their tunas average 
around 275 pounds each, the advantage of 
having to pull in an unconscious fish over 
a live and fighting one is obvious. 

As one fisheries expert said, compared to 
the great advances in agricultural tech- 
niques over the last century, the fisheries of 
the world are still in the “stone age.” 

But electro-fishing and other improve- 
ments now being quietly investigated in 
laboratories and experimental ships over the 
world promise to change this situation soon. 
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MEDICINE 
Drug Treatment of TB 
Takes 8 to 10 Months 


> A COMBINATION of isoniazid and 
streptomycin may become the “drug pro- 
gram par excellence” for treatment of tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, Capt. Forrest W. Pitts 
and Col. Carl W. Tempel of the Army 
Medical Corps predicted at the meeting of 
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the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in St. Louis. 

Isoniazid is the synethetic anti-TB chemi- 
cal announced last year. The Army doctors 
call the isoniazid-streptomycin combination 
“one of the most promising drug regimens 
on the horizon,” but point out that final 
opinion must be reserved until the combina- 
tion has been tried on more patients over a 
longer time. 

Until isoniazid was available, streptomy- 
cin every third day with para-aminosalicylic 
acid daily was found the best method of 
treatment. 

Results of drug treatment are often dra- 
matic, but drug treatment alone is not cura- 
tive and must be integrated with an over- 
all program of bed rest and medical col- 
lapse of the lungs or surgical measures as 
the individual patient requires, the Army 
doctors pointed out. 

For most patients with extensive TB of 
the lungs, drug treatment must be given for 
at least eight to 10 months continuously. It 
is most effective against disease of recent 
origin, that is, of less than six to 12 months 
duration. 

The Army doctors reported results with 
six anti-TB drugs tested by a methodical 
pattern. Findings covered 834 patients, 
part of a group of about 1,500, who have 
been treated with one or another of the six 
drugs at Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Den- 
ver, since 1947. 

The six drugs are: streptomycin; para- 
aminosalicylic acid, known as PAS for 
short; amithiozone, a German drug known 
also as TB-1; viomycin; terramycin, and 
isoniazid. The drugs were tried alone and 
in combination. 
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DELTA WING “SEA DART”’—The Navy’s revolutionary water based jet 

fighter, the XF2Y-1, has successfully passed its initial taxiing tests. The plane 

is the first jet fighter designed to land and take off from water as well as 

the first to use water skis to ease its water landings and take-offs. It is not 

expected to operate from the open sea like a carrier plane, but from 
protected waters. 


by suction. This possibility is being con- 
sidered by other fisheries experts, too. 
Two of Dr. Kreutzer’s electro-fishing 
devices are already in limited commercial 
production in Europe. One is a miniature 
version of the apparatus used in his herring 
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porpoise cavort at the Marine Studios in Florida. The birds have learned that 
play for the porpoises might include nibbling their tail feathers. 


MEDICINE 


Stopping Useless Coughs 


> A NEW kind of medicine for stopping 
unproductive or useless coughs is being 
developed. 

Success with two of these cough medi- 
cines of the future in trials with dogs has 
been reported. Another is known to be 
undergoing extensive trials, but results are 
not yet ready to report. 

The ones now reported are close relatives 
of the synthetic pain-killer, methadone. 
They are the dextro isomers of methadone 
and isomethadone. 

The great advantage of these chemicals 
is that, unlike morphine, ethyl-morphine, 
codeine, dihydrocodeinone and methadone 
itself, they do not depress breathing, stop 
pain or cause addiction. 

The success with the chemicals in dog 
trials is reported by Drs. Charles A. Winter 
and Lars Flataker of the Merck Institute 
for Therapeutic Research at Rahway, N. J., 
in Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine (Nov., 1952). 

The trials were made by exposing the 
dogs for five minutes to a mist of sulfuric 
acid. The mist made the dogs cough, but 
did not harm them in any way. By count- 
ing the coughs before and after giving the 
drugs, the scientists were able to find that 
the dextro isomers of the methadones were 
about as good as codeine in suppressing 
coughs. 

Scientists have heretofore assumed that 


the cough-stopping action of narcotic drugs 
was related to the pain-killing action of 
these drugs. Within the past year, this as- 
sumption has been upset. Doctors may in 
future have safer effective drugs to give to 
stop coughs, but medical scientists will do 
a lot of studying now to learn more about 
the cough-stopping mechanism of narcotic 
drugs. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Jet Pilots Learn 
Protective Positions 


> THE ROYAL Air Force is using a 45- 
foot mobile tower to teach its pilots how to 
position themselves for protection should 
they have to get out of a doomed jet air- 
plane. 

In addition to getting a “pretty good 
idea” of how it feels to be ejected from a 
speeding jet plane, the pilot also learns how 
to position his head so that his backbone 
will not snap under the forces that eject 
him. 

The towers are equipped with special 
ejection seats attached to guide rails. The 
pilot is fired up the tower by a cartridge 
under the seat. A rachet device catches 
him at the top and lowers him safely to the 


ground. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 
Urges Drastic Action 
For Drinking Drivers 


> “AUTOMATIC PERMANENT loss of 
driving licenses upon conviction of a traffic 
offense involving the use of alcohol,” was 
one of the recommendations offered by Dr. 
Robert V. Seliger in a report for the Na- 
tional Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, Inc. 
He is executive director of the committee. 

Pointing out that a few drinks make a 
driver react more slowly in emergencies, 
incline him to be less cautious, take more 
chances and generally drive at a greater 
speed, Dr. Seliger said that the only conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that a driver should not 
drink and a drinker should not drive. 

The problem is becoming more urgent, 
he said, in the light of the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of automobiles and 
drivers. Police records show, he went on, 
that the drinking driver, not necessarily the 
drunken driver, is more accident-prone than 
the driver in full control of his faculties. 

“In the drinking driver,’ Dr. Seliger 
pointed out, “we have a potential killer 
loose in every city, and capable of taking 
thousands of lives. Yet toward this situa- 
tion the general public is apathetic.” 

In addition to automatic suspension of 
licenses, Dr. Seliger urged the passage of 
stronger laws, more vigorous enforcement 
of those laws, compulsory tests for the de- 
tection of alcohol in every fatal accident, 
and provision for the use and acceptance in 
court of the evidence of drunk-driving tests. 

“Any legal step that can be taken to cut 
down the toll of death and injuries caused 
by alcohol is not too much to ask for,” Dr. 
Seliger declared. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Navy Reveals New Plane 
That Hunts, “Kills” Subs 


> A CLOSE-MOUTHED Navy has re- 
vealed that its newest “hunter-killer” sub- 
marine-spotting airplane successfully tried 
out its wings Dec. 4, 1952, at the airport of 
the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, N. Y. 

Although for security reasons many de- 
tails were not disclosed, it was learned that 
the Grumman S2F-1 is a carrier-based plane 
and does the job formerly requiring two 
planes—a hunter plane and a sub-destroying 
plane. 

The “most modern” detection gear and 
the “latest submarine destruction devices” 
permit the plane’s four-man crew to coordi- 
nate their efforts into an effective anti-sub- 
marine mission. This simplifies consider- 
ably the present process of coordinating two 
sub-chasing planes. 

The latest navigational and weather 
equipment combines with up-to-date aero- 
nautical design to produce a rugged two- 
engined craft that can operate under severe 
weather conditions. 
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MEDICINE 
Cortisone Life Saving 
From Phosphorus Poison 


> CORTISONE, ADRENAL gland hor- 
mone famous for its effects in arthritis, may 
prove life-saving in cases of poisoning by 
yellow phosphorus. 

A 29-year-old woman who was in grave 
condition four days after swallowing yellow 
phosphorus in a rat poison improved dra- 
matically and subsequently recovered after 
cortisone was given. 

Her case is reported by Drs. J. R. D. 
Bayne, J. C. Beck, L. Lowenstein and J. S. 
L. Browne of McGill University and the 
Royal Victoria Hospital in the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal (Nov., 1952). 

The patient had tried to commit suicide 
by swallowing the contents of a four-ounce 
tube of the rat poison in a glass of water. 
She got about 14 times the minimal lethal 
dose of yellow phosphorus. 

Penicillin and blood transfusions were 
also given to this patient and may have 
been partly responsible for the patients 
dramatic improvement, but until the corti- 
sone was given her course was following 
that typical of acute phosphorus poisoning. 

Reason for trying cortisone was that this 
hormone chemical had been found to en- 
hance certain liver functions, including 
glycogen storage, which are impaired in 
the liver damage caused by phosphorus 
poisoning. 
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FUBLIC SAFETY 
Tire Chains Important 
For Winter Driving Safety 


> REINFORCED TIRE chains are de- 
clared the best self-help available to the 
automobile driver on slippery winter roads 
by the National Safety Council in a free 
leaflet prepared by its committee on winter 
driving hazards. 

Chains cut stopping distances on snow 
and ice about in half, and increase starting 
and hill-climbing traction by four to seven 
times, the pamphlet declares. In regard to 
the many special tires now made for winter 
driving, it says, tests show that, except 
under several specific and unusual surface 
conditions, such tires do not come close to 
the performance of reinforced tire chains. 

As contrasted to regular wire-link chains, 
reinforced chains have tiny teeth or cleats 
projecting from the cross-chain links. 

Behind the safety recommendations of 
the committee of the National Safety Coun- 
cil there are about a dozen years of ex- 
periments in driving and stopping on snow 
and ice. The tests are conducted each 
winter on roads and frozen lakes in Wis- 
consin. 

While most of the tests have been made 
on passenger cars, trucks have also been 
used. Now that synthetic rubber is so 
widely used in tires for passenger cars, com- 
parative studies of them with tires of nat- 
ural rubber have been made. 
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All tires, except big truck sizes, are now 
made largely of synthetic rubber, the com- 
mittee states. Synthetic tires wear better, 
perform normally on dry or wet pavements 
and have other advantages. But on snow 
and ice, they skid about 8%, farther and 
have 14% to 35% poorer forward traction 
ability than pre-war natural rubber tires. 

Six rules for safe driving under winter 
conditions are given in the pamphlet. They 
are: Get the Feel of the Road; Slow Down; 
Keep Windshield Clear; Use Tire Chains 
on Snow and Ice; Pump Brakes to Slow 
Down or Stop; and Follow Other Cars at 
a Safe Distance. 
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MEDICINE 
Isoniazid Better in 
Some Forms of TB 


> FOR SOME kinds of tuberculosis the 
new synthetic drug, isoniazid, is probably 
better than streptomycin. In tuberculosis 
of the lungs it is, however, just about as 
effective as streptomycin. 

This was shown from experience with 
the drugs in treatment of 500 patients at 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium of 
Chicago, Dr. M. R. Lichtenstein of Chicago 
reported at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
in St. Louis. 

The kinds of TB in which Dr. Lichten- 
stein thinks the new drug will be more ef- 
fective than streptomycin are tuberculous 
meningitis, possibly tuberculous adenitis, 
and miliary tuberculosis, which gets its 
name not from the military but from millet 
seeds, because in this form the disease causes 
spots resembling millet seeds in various or- 
gans of the body. 

Isoniazid, Dr. Lichtenstein said, will prob- 
ably prolong the lives of patients with ir- 
reparable damage, shorten the period of 
treatment for most patients and bring addi- 
tional patients to surgery. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Jetliners Will Explore 
Stratosphere of World 


> HIGH-FLYING British jetliners soon 
will be used to explore the stratosphere for 
round-the-world routes that can be traveled 
in two days. 

The British Overseas Airways Corp. said 
the stratospheric exploration probably will 
begin next March, when the new Series II 
Comet jetliners get new and more powerful 
engines. Comets already are being used to 
whisk passengers from London to Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A transatlantic stratospheric route from 
London to New York or Rio de Janeiro 
is scheduled for operation by 1954. Round- 
the-world routes will be established later, 
probably via Edmonton, Tokyo, Calcutta or 
Hongkong and Beirut. 
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IN SCIEN 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
New Anti-Rickets 
Chemical Discovered 


> DISCOVERY OF a new anti-rickets 
chemical was announced by Profs. Lester 
Yoder and B. H. Thomas of Iowa State 
College at an American Chemical Society 
meeting in Little Rock, Ark. 

The new chemical, which is similar to 
vitamin D, is a brucine salt derivative of 
sulfonated cholesterol. It is known as 607 
for short. 

Compound 607 probably will not replace 
vitamin D in treatment or prevention of 
rickets, but is expected to prove useful in 
study of how the D vitamins act to mobilize 
and translocate bone-forming substance. 

Vitamin D is known to exist in 10 forms. 
Of these, only D-2 and D-3 have practical 
importance. D-2 is made by ultraviolet 
irradiation of ergosterol. D-3 is made by 
ultraviolet treatment of a cholesterol deriva- 
tive, 7-dehydrocholesterol, which can be iso- 
lated from fish liver oils. The vitamin is 
also formed in the skin of humans and 
other animals upon exposure to sunlight. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Develop New System 
For Sizing G! Shoes 


> A NEW system for sizing GI shoes has 
been developed by the Army to cut “foot 
casualties” and to give the serviceman a 
better-fitting pair of shoes. 

A product of C. W. Mann of the Office 
of the Quartermaster General and his assist- 
ant, W. B. Zacharias, the sizing system may 
be incorporated in GI footwear within the 
next year. Manufacturers of shoes for 
civilians are expected to adopt the system 
eventually. 

Mr. Mann said that the new sizing sys- 
tem takes into account the variations in foot 
shapes in large and small men. The varia- 
tions, not matched at present in shoe de- 
sign, often result in ill-fitting shoes which 
make the soldier more susceptible to frost- 
bite, blisters and other ailments of the feet. 

Although all details have not been 
worked out completely, shoes under the 
new system would come in about eight 
sizes instead of the present 15. The sizes 
would be spaced to better advantage, Mr. 
Mann reported. 

Foot measurements taken from thousands 
of servicemen revealed that present-day 
standards of shoe design needed revision. 
The present shoe-sizing standards, not 
based on actual measurements, were de- 
veloped shortly after the Civil War and 
have not been materially changed since then. 
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JE FLUELDS 


MEDICINE 
Alcohol Drugs Tested 
As Epilepsy Treatment 


> DRUGS OF a new kind for epilepsy are 
being tested by Drs. Ralph W. Schaffarzick 
and Beverly J. Brown of Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, San Francisco. 

The drugs are alcohols. Currently, tests 
to show whether they will be safe when 
taken over a long period are being run with 
rats for the more promising of these al- 
cohols. Among these are 2-methyl-2 pro- 
panol, 2-methyl-2,4-pentanediol, 3-pentanol 
and 2-methyl-2-butanol. 

They are being tested following dis- 
appointment over another alcohol which at 
first looked very promising as an anti- 
epilepsy drug. This was methylparafynol, 
or Dormison, first introduced a year ago as 
a safe new kind of sleeping medicine. Rat 
tests showed it had ability to ward off 
electrically induced convulsions. 

It was tried in patients with epilepsy and 
was effective. But after taking it six weeks, 
two of the first six patients showed signs 
of liver damage. One week after the drug 
was stopped, tests showed no more signs 
of liver damage. The treatment was aban- 
doned, however, except in one patient, a 
13-year-old girl. Her doctor continued to 
give her the medicine because it was the 
only thing that could prevent her grand 
mal seizures. The test showing signs of 
liver damage, although positive at first, later 
turned negative. 

Some of the tests with Dormison and 
other alcohols are reported in Science (Dec. 


12, 1952), 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Psychiatrists Say Sexy 
Books Don’t Cause Crimes 


> PORNOGRAPHIC LITERATURE does 
not lead to sex crimes, does not create juve- 
nile delinquents. 

This is the opinion of most leading psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts, as expressed 
to Science Service. Witnesses before the 
special House committee on pornography 
have testified that they believe this sort of 
literature fosters both sex crimes and juve- 
nile delinquency. 

However, most psychiatrists certainly 
would not endorse a licentious type of lit- 
erature. They subscribe to much the same 
limits of decency and good taste as do other 
people. 

People who read and enjoy pornographic 
literature usually do so, psychiatrists say, 
because they cannot achieve directly a nor- 
mal kind of healthy sexual satisfaction. The 
pictures become a substitute sexual object. 
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These people include sexual perverts and 
people who might commit sex crimes. The 
pornographic literature, however, does not 
create these people—in a sense, the people 
create the market for the literature. 

The psychiatrists doubt if there is any 
scientific connection between the opportu- 
nity to read pornographic literature and the 
creation of a sex pervert. 

As to juvenile delinquents, psychiatrists 
believe that most children pass through a 
stage of curiosity about sex that is evidenced 
in delight at forbidden words and interest 
in forbidden pictures. Most of them pass 
right through that stage, however. Those 
who stick to pornographic literature, do so 
because, for other reasons, they are not 
growing up. Once again it is not the litera- 
ture which creates the juvenile delinquents, 
but the delinquents who create the demand 
for the literature. 

In both cases, much more basic, more 
complex and more serious causes are to 
blame, psychiatrists say. 
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RADIO 
Shortwave Reception 
Bad One-third of Year 


> IF YOU have felt that shortwave radio 
broadcasts did not come through as clearly 
as they should during the past year, do not 
blame your radio. Reception has been be- 
low average about a third of the time. 

Predictions as to whether shortwave radio 
broadcasts crossing the North Atlantic 
Ocean would come through clearly or not 
during the past year have been correct 72%, 
of the time, radio forecasters at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards have reported. 

Storms in the ionosphere, which cause 
weak signals, fading and occasional black- 
outs to disrupt reception, were satisfactorily 
forecast over seven times out of every ten. 
This means that when radio storms were 
predicted for a certain date, they arrived on 
that date over two-thirds of the time. Fore- 
casting storms correctly is of great impor- 
tance in warning when urgent messages 
must be rushed through. 

Submitting their predictions to a more 
exacting test, the forecasters were pleased 
to note that when they dared to place a 
value from one to nine on reception for a 
whole week in advance, then checked it 
with actual reception as reported by ten 
receiving stations, these advance estimates 
were perfect 30% of the time. 

These twice-a-week forecasts, which cover 
reception for a week in advance, have been 
made for the past decade by the National 
Bureau of Standards from its headquarters 
in Washington. They are based on infor- 
mation gathered all over the world and 
tailored for reception of broadcasts from 
London, Moscow and Berlin. 

During the past year up-to-the-minute 
forecasts designed to cover signals reaching 
Alaska from the Orient or western United 
States have been issued for Anchorage. 
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PLANT NUTRITION 
Broken Glass to Help 
Garden Grow in Spring 


> BROKEN GLASS may be what you 
need to make your garden grow this spring, 
Dr. Norman Childers of the New Jersey 
State Agricultural Experiment Station has 
reported. 

A recently developed material called 
“frit,” essentially finely broken glass con- 
taining small amounts of minerals necessary 
for healthy growth, will soon be on the 
market, Dr. Childers said. Frit is used to 
insure a proper amount of trace elements, 
such as manganese, iron, zinc, boron and 
molybdenum, in mineral-deficient soils. 

Dr. Childers said a single application of 
frit means none of these trace elements 
need to be added to most soils again for 
at least five, and perhaps ten, years. 

The secret of frit, Dr. Childers said, is 
that it permits the slow, constant addition 
of trace elements to the soil, so there is al- 
ways enough present for good growth, but 
not enough to “burn” the plants. 

Frit can either be applied separately to 
the soil, about 50 to 200 pounds to the acre, 
or can be mixed with fertilizers. Dr. Chil- 
ders said that although its first large users 
will probably be home gardeners, frit prob- 
ably will soon become widely used in large- 
scale agriculture. 

A commercial form of frit, FTE (“fritted 
trace elements”), has been produced by the 
Ferro Corporation of Cleveland, sponsor of 
much of the five-year research program on 
the mineral-containing glass. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 
Mine Disasters Reduced 
By Practicing Safety 


> NINE OUT of 10 disasters in coal mines, 
metal and non-metal mines, and quarries 
can be prevented if mine owners, super- 
visors and workmen cooperate earnestly to 
observe safety rules. 

James Westfield, chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines’ health and safety division, told the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science meeting in St. Louis that most of 
the coal-mine disasters, which claimed the 
lives of 896 Americans in the last decade, 
could be laid to human failure to take rec- 
ommended safety precautions. 

Minimum precautions, he said, include 
adequate mine ventilation with regular 
tests of the air quality, the use of rock dust 
to reduce explosion hazards, spraying to 
prevent spread of dangerous dusts, the use 
of explosion-proof equipment in gassy 
mines, safe electrical installations, careful 
handling of explosives and the use of roof 
bolts and systematic timbering. 

In contrast to the total death toll of 11,276 
lives taken in the last 50 years by mine dis- 
asters, recent statistics show that established 
safety measures pay off with lives when 


carried out. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
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Natural Gas Big Business 


The natural gas industry has grown in the past few 
years into a nation-wide business, extending its pipe-lines into 
about forty states to deliver gas from oilfields of Texas region. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 


> NATURAL GAS, in America, is now 
big business. It has had a remarkable 
growth in the past ten years, but particu- 
larly since World War II. 

It is in these postwar years that it has 
extended its giant pipe-lines from the Texas- 
Oklahoma-Kansas-Louisiana area to New 
York and New England in the East and 
California in the West. About 40 states of 
the Union are now served with natural gas. 

For many years, the little natural gas that 
was used found applications only in the 
immediate neighborhood of the gas well. 
The development of pipe-lines able to trans- 
port gas under pressure came in the present 
century. 

Three decades ago there were no long- 
distance pipe-lines as the term is used today. 
Now the only American states without nat- 
ural gas service are Maine and Vermont in 
New England and several in the Pacific 
Northwest. All will be served soon, the 
supply for the Northwest perhaps coming 
from Canada. 

The enormous growth of the natural gas 
industry has escaped the public eye perhaps 
because it is an “underground” develop- 
ment. The supply is underground. Gather- 
ing, transmission and delivery pipes are 
buried in the soil. Even the great storage 
facilities near consumption areas to hold 
summer production for winter use are be- 
neath the surface of the earth. Only pump- 
ing stations, local storage tanks and offices 
of the business are visible to the public. 


First Well in 1821 


Natural gas is not a new discovery in 
America. Even George Washington knew 
of its existence. But it was long after the 
days of Washington when it came into use. 
The first natural gas well drilled in this 
country was at Fredonia, N. Y., in 1821. 
This 27-foot well supplied the town with 
fuel for lighting and, to a small extent, for 
cooking. 

During the next decade a few other 
centers in the same general area began to 
use gas. Distribution was local, however, 
because methods of transmitting gas long 
distances had not been developed. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Chinese, who are 
said to have used natural gas a thousand 
years before the Christian era and to have 
used hollow bamboo for piping, these early 
developments made use of logs with holes 
drilled lengthwise through them. This is 
unsatisfactory piping for gas. It has to be 


delivered under pressure for satisfactory 
transmission and burning. 

However, a half-mile wooden pipe-line 
was used successfully for 25 years to bring 
natural gas from a well near Westfield, 
N. Y., to a lighthouse on Lake Erie. But 
a 25-mile wooden pipe-line laid in 1870 to 
supply Rochester, N. Y., with natural gas 
remained in operation only a few years. 
Iron pipe proved more satisfactory. The 
first installation was made in 1872, but as 
late as 1890 natural gas lines were rela- 
tively small in diameter and suitable for 
short-distance transmission only. 

The forefather of America’s present suc- 
cessful method of transmitting gas may be 
said to be a 120-mile iron pipe-line that was 
laid in 1891 to bring gas to Chicago from 
fields in Indiana. The first high-pressure 
line in the nation, it carried gas at a pressure 
of 525 pounds per square inch. 

Leak-proof joints in iron piping are es- 
sential, it is easily understood. Not so evi- 
dent is the necessity that the joints be rela- 
tively smooth on the inside so that they do 
not interfere with the smooth passage of 
the gas. Oxygen-acetylene welding, first 




















used on pipe-lines in 1911, gave an improved 
pipe. But long-distance natural gas lines, 
as the term is used today, got their real 
start in 1925 when seamless electrically- 
welded pipe became available. This pipe 
made the gathering and transmission of 
natural gas profitable, and the great exten- 
sion of natural gas pipe-lines began. 

By 1931, Chicago was receiving gas from 
the Panhandle of Texas through a 24-inch 
welded steel line over 1,000 miles long. In 
the same year Washington, D. C., began to 
get natural gas to mix with the artificial 
product that it had long been using. By 
1946, natural gas began to replace the manu- 
factured gas entirely in the nation’s capital. 


Great Postwar Expansion 


It is the postwar years that started in 
1946 that will stand in history as the period 
of outstanding expansion of the American 
natural gas industry. It is in this period 
that it stretched out to reach New York 
City and into New England and also to 
bring Texas gas to California. New Eng- 
land was already a heavy user of gas, but it 
was made locally mostly from coal. Cali- 
fornia had been using its own natural gas 
for 85 years, but demands were outgrowing 
the supply. 

The Big Inch and the Little Big Inch, 
wartime-built pipe-lines to supply the east- 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CONDENSABLE LIQUIDS—Natural gas as it comes from the ground must 

be removed before the gas is sent through pipe-lines to consumer areas. 

High pressure equipment is used for the purpose, equipment that to a 
layman might seem to be that of a refinery. 


ern area with crude oil and gasoline re- 
spectively, played a big part in the natural 
gas extension. The Big Inch, a 24-inch 
pipe-line started in 1942, brought petroleum 
to New Jersey refineries from East Texas 
oil fields. It was originally 1,340 miles 
long. The Little Big Inch was 12 inches 
in diameter and brought gasoline from 
Beaumont, Texas, to Linden, N. J., a dis- 
tance of 1,475 miles. These government- 
built lines were sold to a private company 
in 1947 to be used for gas. 

Another wartime-built pipe-line is play- 
ing an important part in supplying the east 
with natural gas. It is the 1,265-mile nat- 
ural gas line built by a private company to 
bring this important fuel from Texas to 
West Virginia for later distribution to the 
many industrial plants in the Appalachian 
area, including giant steel mills in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

Natural gas for the city of New York is 
delivered by neither the Big Inch nor the 
Little Big Inch, but by a 1,840-mile pipe-line 
from Hidalgo County, Texas, which went 
into operation in January, 1951. New Eng- 
land began to get natural gas about a year 
ago. Part was used as delivered, but much 
was mixed with the artificial gas manufac- 
tured for years. Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island got the first deliv- 
eries. All New England states will have it 
in the near future. 


“Super-Inch” for California 


Texas gas for California travels by the 
“Biggest Inch” and the “Super-Inch.” The 
first was laid in 1947, extends 1,200 miles 
and, for a 213-mile section, is 30 inches in 
diameter. The Super-Inch is 34 inches in 
diameter, and is probably the largest gas 
line in the world. The name is applied to 
a 500-mile section of the pipe, on which con- 
struction was started in 1949, which brings 
natural gas from Texas and New Mexico 
to central and northern California. 

A total of approximately 342,500 miles of 
pipe is included in America’s present nat- 
ural gas pipe-line system. This includes 
gathering lines in the gas fields, long-dis- 
tance and other transmission lines, and in- 
stallations to deliver gas to the users. Some 
10,000 additional miles were laid last year, 
it is estimated, and many further extensions 
are planned for the near future. 

In 1942, there were about 8,200,000 nat- 
ural gas customers. Now there is over 
twice that number. Early use of natural 
gas was largely for lighting. The discovery 
of the incandescent electric lamp forced gas 
lighting into the background. Gas ranges, 
however, became popular and the cooking 
field became its greatest market. During 
the past decade American householders 
have learned the advantages of gas for 
house heating. The number of houses in 
this country heated with gas is over 10,000,- 
000. For the 1951-52 heating season alone 
there were over 1,500,000 new househeating 
customers. 

To provide America with natural gas at 
distances far away from gas fields, the in- 
dustry had many problems to solve. The 
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pipe-line system requires more than merely 
great stretches of smooth-jointed pipe. 
Pumping stations are needed to forward the 
gas along its route and to supply the neces- 
sary pressure required for transmission and 
delivery. These pumping stations are lo- 
cated at proper intervals along the line, 
often about 100 miles apart. Also liquids 
in the gas as it comes from the ground have 
to be removed near the wells. 


Storage Facilities Required 


Then storage facilities relatively near con- 
sumption areas are necessary. Otherwise 
summer production and transmission would 
be low and great difficulty would be en- 
countered in meeting the winter-time peak 
load. Coal mined in summer can be de- 
livered to consumer areas and held in great 
dump piles for winter use. Heating oil can 
also be stored at reasonable expense. But 
the storage of gas is a different problem. 

Giant tanks to hold gas are familiar sights 
near many cities, but the amount they hold 
in spite of their size is only a relatively 
short-time supply. Gigantic underground 
tanks have been constructed at great ex- 
pense for gas storage, but today’s principal 
underground storage space is in depleted 
gas and oil wells in the Appalachian and 
other regions. 

The amount of gas they can hold is enor- 
mous. Southwestern natural gas is pumped 
into them during the lightload summer 
season and held for winter use in the 
Northeast during the heavy-load winter 
months. These depleted wells are not close 
to the larger eastern cities, but they are 
near enough to assure gas users a supply 
when needed. They are being used in in- 
creasing numbers. They will play a big 
part in plans of the gas industry which 
will require some $82,000,000 during the 
next five years in expanding underground 
storage of natural gas. 


Exhaustion Foreseen 


How long America’s supply of natural 
gas will last is of course a question. New 
reserves are being discovered every year. 
The present generation, however, need not 
worry about the exhaustion of the natural 
gas. Estimates made by men who should 
know indicate that there is enough gas in 
proved reserves to last from 50 to 70 years. 

When the natural gas supply approaches 
exhaustion, the industry can turn to the 
manufacture of artificial gas from coal. 
Very large quantities of gas manufactured 
from coal have been used in the past. Most 
of it was made in local areas to which long 
hauls of coal were necessary. But with 
pipe-lines available, much in the future 
could be made at the coal mines, saving 
coal transportation costs. Again, more ef- 
ficient methods of making gas from coal 
are now known as a result of work done 
in the past few years in the program of 
making synthetic liquid fuels, including 
heating oils and gasoline, from coal. 

Steps also might be taken by the gas in- 
dustry to save the natural gas supply for 
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essential uses such as for cooking and house- 
heating. Other fuels are available for elec- 
tric power plants, blast furnaces in the iron 
and steel industry, and other industrial ap- 
plications. Also the use of natural gas as 
raw material for the manufacture of liquid 
fuels might be curtailed. Of course, not 
much is yet used for this purpose. Amer- 
ica has plenty of coal and oil shale as a 
source of liquid fuels when the petroleum 
supply becomes depleted. There are bet- 
ter uses for natural gas than converting it 
into fuel for automobiles and aircraft. 
Science News Letter, January 3, 1953 


ICHTHYOLOGY 


$8,000,000 House for 
Fishes on Coney Island 


> FISHES WILL join the parade on Coney 
Island as they used to do at Battery Park on 
Manhattan’s tip. 

The New York Zoological Society has 
begun a campaign for funds to build the 
world’s largest aquarium, architecturally 
different from any in the world, on 12 acres 
of city land at Seaside Park, Coney Island. 

The aquarium will cost an estimated 


$8,000,000. 
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Authoritative New 


For The 


DEAF 


Does a hearing impairment become pro- 
gressively worse? Are persistent or re- 
curring ear noises a sign of deafness? 
Does lost hearing cause other compli- 
cations? 

These and other important questions 
of vital interest to the 15 million persons 
in the United States who are hard of 
hearing are answered in an authoritative 
new illustrated booklet, “How You Can 
Help Yourself to Hear Better.” It is now 
available to the hard of hearing readers 
of this magazine without any cost or 
obligation whatsoever. 

To obtain your free copy, which will 
be sent in a plain wrapper, simply send 
your request to: Electronic Research Di- 
rector, Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th Street, Department 3561, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. A postcard will do- 


j] COUNCIL ON Poe 
ay PHysicat = 
A MEDICINES 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 
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- Books of the Week - 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week’s issue are listed. 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. books in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 


be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. Request free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


A BRIEF History oF THE ART oF NAVIGA- 
tion: An Outline and Background of the Meth- 
ods Employed by Navigators for Finding Their 
Way Around the Seas—Louis Allen Harding— 
William-Frederick Press, 142 p., illus., $3.75. 
Combining the romantic story of navigation 
with a useful handbook for navigators. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND CoL- 
LEGE: A Committee Report by Members of the 
Faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale—Alan R. Black- 
mer, Chairman—Harvard University Press, 142 
P., $2.00. Report of a study intended to aid in 
the integration of the teaching in the school 
with that in college. 


GUIDE To THE Stupy oF Rocxs—L. E. Spock 
—Harper, 256 p., illus., $4.00. A simple under- 
graduate text on petrology that presents the 
basic core of information about rocks needed by 
the beginning student. 


HEALTH INsTRUCTION YEARBOOK 1952—Oliver 
E. Byrd, Ed.—Stanford University Press and 
Oxford University Press, 232 p., $3.50. A 
wealth of information compactly presented to 
answer your questions about personal hygiene 
and public health. 





INTRODUCTION TO EvoLtuTion—Paul Amos 
Moody—Harper, 475 p., illus., $6.00. A truly 
elementary text in non-technical language. 





La Venta, Tapasco, A STUDY OF OLMEC 
CeraMics AND Art — Philip Drucker—Govt. 
Printing Office, Smithsonian Bulletin 153, 257 
p., illus., paper, $1.25. Telling of pottery frag- 


MEDICINE 


ments and ancient art objects taken from the 
muck of a swamp in Tabasco. 


Lers Hear Ir!: Confessions of a Hard of 
Hearing Doctor—George W. Frankel—Stratford 
House, 63 p., $1.00. Telling how a physician 
met the many problems imposed by borderline 
impairment of hearing, and made the most of 
his difficulty by becoming a hearing specialist. 


LINEAR ALGEBRA AND PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 
—Reinhold Baer—Academic, 318 p., $6. 50. A 
text on advanced mathematics presupposing a 
minimum of previous knowledge. 





PuysicaL GeMMoLocy—Sir James Walton— 
Pitman, 304 p., illus., $6.00. The aim of this 
volume is to gather from scattered sources and 
present in non-technical language a detailed 
account of the scientific principles of mineralogy. 
It includes a brief explanation of atomic theory 
that will facilitate the understanding of crys- 
tallography. 


Tue Rippte or Cancer—Charles Oberling, 
translated by William H. Woglom—Yale Uni- 
versity Press and Oxford University Press, rev. 
ed., 238 p., $5.00. Addressed especially to 
medical students and to physicians who are not 
specialists. The author is the director of the 
Institute of Cancer Research of the University 
of Paris. 


SEISMIC PROSPECTING FOR O1.—C. Hewitt 
Dix—Harper, 414 p., illus., $7.50. A practical 
book for engineers and students on how to find 
oil. 
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Change for Asthmatic Child 


> THE CHILD with asthma may need to 
be sent away from home, though this drastic 
step probably should not be taken until 
treatment at home has failed. 

In four out of five cases, however, separa- 
tion of an asthmatic child from his home 
environment has contributed to complete or 
substantial relief, Dr. Daniel Kraus of Den- 
ver has reported to the American Medical 
Association. Dr. Kraus is consultant in 
allergy to the National Home for Jewish 
Children and assistant in medicine at the 
University of Colorado Medical Center. 

“Since chronic intractable asthma is at- 
tended by profound emotional, economic 
and social problems, the chances of provid- 
ing relief for the child’s illness are height- 
ened when the child is separated from these 
emotional, economic and social problems,” 
he said. 

“Psychiatric studies centered about the 
children at the National Home strongly in- 
dicate that the fear of ‘mother rejection’ 
also creates an unfavorable emotional cli- 
mate which can bring on severe asthmatic 
attacks in children. 


“The severely asthmatic child who has 
been separated from the pressures of his 
environment and sent to the National Home 
for treatment almost upon arrival shows 
no asthmatic symptoms.” 

Dr. Kraus said that 82.5% of the children 
who were considered “treatment failures” 
despite the most competent care of physi- 
cians and specialists in their home commu- 
nities have received complete or substantial 
relief from their asthmatic conditions while 
under treatment at the National Home. 

“Results from questionnaires sent to the 
parents of discharged children show that 
75°% of the children maintain complete or 
substantial freedom from asthmatic symp- 
toms when returned to their home environ- 
ment,” he added. 

The Home’s program is based on a broad 
approach with emphasis equally applied to 
the general medical care, and allergic and 
emotional problems of the child, he said. 
The medical program is under the super- 
vision of a medical director, assisted by a 
pediatrician, an allergist and a psychiatrist. 
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® RADIO 


Saturday, Jan. 10, 1953, 3:15-3:30 p.m., EST 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 

Dr. Henry W. Kumm, assistant director of re- 
search, National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, discusses “Progress in Polio Protection.” 





ENTOMOLOGY 
Mothproofing Now 
By Insecticide in Rinse 


> THE U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has just developed a new insecticide that 
lets the housewife mothproof her washable 
woolens at the same time she runs them 
through the washing machine. 

Called EQ-53, the solution contains DDT 
and other chemicals which knock out the 
wool-hungry larvae of clothes moths and 
carpet beetles. Two teaspoons of the solu- 
tion added to the wash water in average- 
sized washing machines will protect a 
pound of woolen blankets and sweaters for 
more than a year. 

The new insecticide should be commer- 
cially available by next spring and should 
not cost much. 
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PHYSICS 
Radar Spots Ice 
Crystals in Clouds 


> A BETTER way of finding ice crystals 
in clouds high up and far away has been 
described by two British scientists. Ice crys- 
tals are important in the formation of rain. 

By use of a new radar system, it may be 
possible to study how a cloud converts itself 
from an ordinary type to a rain- or snow- 
producing type. It might even be possible 
to predict whether a cloud, still miles away, 
will produce rain or will pass by keeping 
its moisture intact. 

The method is called cross-polarization 
of the radar transmitting and receiving in- 
struments. The plane of the polarization 
for reception is made perpendicular to the 
plane of the polarization for the transmis- 
sion of the radar signals. 

The scientists are Ian C. Browne of the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and N. P. Robinson of the Telecom- 
munications Research Establishment, Great 
Malvern, Worcs. 

The ice crystals are found in a “melting 
band,” a phenomenon previously observed 
on radar screens when the signals are di- 
rected against certain clouds. The method, 
the two scientists say, permits detecting the 
presence, and perhaps determining the 
shape, of small quantities of ice in the 
clouds. On occasion, a melting band which 
could not be detected by ordinary radar 
methods, has been detected by the new 
methods. Description of the method ap- 
pears in Nature (Dec. 20, 1952). 
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Kodak reports to laboratories on: 


our new spectrophotometric solvents . . . an f/0.75 lens ... reducing records by micro- 
filming . . . our new guide to successful photomicrography 


Spectrophotometric solvents 


The solvents employed in infrared 
and ultraviolet spectrophotometry 
are mostly such common ones as 





chloroform, cyclohexane, carbon 
tetrachloride, methanol, iso-propyl 
alcohol, etc., but highly uncommon 
is the freedom required from opti- 
cally absorbing impurities. The pri- 
mary producers from whom these 
solvents flow by the tank car are 
rarely prepared to supply them in 
spectrophotometric grade and in 
contamination-resistant 500 cc 
packaging. We are. (In special 3-liter 
bottles, too.) In the new 38th edition 
of the famous Eastman Organic 
Chemicals catalog we designate 
them by the prefix “S” before the 
catalog number. There are an even 
dozen of them (so far), and we shall 
be happy to send you a small wall 
chart that gives their infrared “‘win- 
dows” and ultraviolet cut-offs. 

For a free copy of the catalog and/or 
the chart, or to place your order for sol- 


vents, write Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Eastman Organic 


Chemicals Department, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. aé 


£/0.75 


For cases where light must be hus- 
banded to the utmost, as in certain 
experiments in cine-fluorography, 
we have developed a lens that forms 
an image at an effective relative aper- 
ture of f/0.80 or an equivalent 
jf-number of 0.75. Hereby is an- 
nounced the availability of this lens 


This is one of a series of reports on the many products 
and services with which the Eastman Kodak Company and 
its divisions are ... serving laboratories everywhere 


for any job requiring an optical sys- 
tem capable of laying down an ex- 
ceedingly sharp, flat image with just 
about the highest utilization of light 
rays that today’s lens designers can 
achieve. Here are some vital statis- 
tics about this new Kodak Fluro- 
Ektar Lens, 110 mm //0.75. It’s 
achromatized in the middle of the 
green (not for ultraviolet use). De- 
signed for 16:1 minification. Gives 
excellent definition of a 12’-diame- 
ter object circle on a 34’-diameter 
image, good definition over a 1’-di- 
ameter image, acceptable definition 
out toa 114”-diameter image (which 
corresponds to the corner of the 34” 





by 1” standard silent 35mm movie 
frame). Length of element array, 
208 mm; distance from object plane 
to first surface, 1808 mm; distance 
from rear surface to image plane, 
7.3 mm. Price on request. 

If you have need for such prodi- 
gious lens “speed,” we suggest you 
get in touch with Industrial Optical 
Sales Division, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Microfilming 


There comes a day in the growth of 
a laboratory when the sheer phys- 
ical volume of accumulated records 
becomes a menace. One way to 
keep from being inexorably drowned 
in paper is to take recourse in a 
giant-sized wastebasket. But, as 
night follows day, what is thrown 
out now winds up next week asa 
vitally needed scrap of paper repos- 
ing somewhere in a bale of waste. 
The answer, of course, lies in a well- 


planned system of microfilming 
which lops off some 98% of the bulk 
of a mass of records. If you’d like to 
start thinking about it now, you can 





find all the facts in a new 60-page 
booklet we have prepared. 

Just ask your Kodak dealer for the 
Kodak Industrial Data Book, “ Micro- 
filming with Kodagraph Micro-File 
Equipment and Materials.” It costs 50 
cents. 


Photomicrography 


Books, good ones, on the micro- 
scope and its use are not particu- 
larly scarce. One of them came out 
in its 17th revised edition in 1947, 
running to 617 pages. We have just 
published a brand new one on pho- 
tography through the microscope 
that has just 68 pages, in the course 
of which our photomicrographic ex- 
perts hit the highlights on such mat- 
ters as resolution, choice of camera 
and light sources, characteristics of 
photographic materials for photo- 
micrography, determination of ex- 
posure, and the use of filters. Rung 
by rung, we take the reader up the 
ladder of procedural sophistication 
from a simple hand camera setup 
through bright-field, dark-field, re- 
flected light, and polarized light 
techniques and on into the realms 
of color. We discuss the salient 
facts about ultraviolet, infrared, 
phase contrast, cinephotomicrogra- 
phy, and electron micrography. It’s 
quite a booklet, and you can get it 
for just 50¢ from your Kodak dealer. 
Ask him for the Kodak Indus- 
trial Data Book, “Photography 
Through the Microscope.” 
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PHYSICS 
Unknown Within Atom 
Under Energetic Attack 


> THE LAST unknown of science is being 
explored. This is the region within the 
hearts of the atoms. The same group of 
physicists who snatched energy from the 
atom is attacking this frontier. 

The weapons they use are the giant atom- 
smashing accelerators, the energetic cosmic 
rays from outer space, and their brains and 
intuitions. 

At the third annual Conference on High 
Energy Physics held at the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y., leaders in 
atomic exploration from about 50 labora- 
tories discussed what happens in the mys- 
terious atomic nucleus where the laws of 
everyday physics do not seem to rule. 

About 20 or so particles exist in or can 
be knocked out of the atoms. Some of 
these are well-known oldtimers, like the 
electron which is a sort of materialization 
of electricity, the proton that is the heart 
of hydrogen, simplest of the atoms, the 
neutron that although chargeless is the trig- 
ger of the atomic bomb. Others are new 
and stranger, like the pions, the muons, the 
V-particles, most of which exist for fleeting 
microfractions of a second after flying out 
of atomic collisions. 

No one can predict what will come out 
of the intensive investigations that use ac- 
celerators costing millions of dollars, or 
necessitate taking cosmic ray collision pho- 
tographs by the thousands on high moun- 
tains or from high-flying balloons. 

The whole atomic energy program arose 
out of similar experiments. We are betting 
that the time and money spent on such 
fundamental physics today will bring simi- 
lar but unpredictable results. 

This is how the giants in physics, includ- 
ing Drs. J. R. Oppenheimer, Enrico Fermi, 
Carl D. Anderson, E. P. Wigner, E. M. 
McMillan, H. A. Bethe and several score 
others, are spending their energies. A 
couple of hundred other younger physicists 
are running the giant cyclotrons and other 
accelerators and dreaming mathematically 
with tough impracticality. 

They are exploring an exciting portion of 
the universe more important to man than 
any fanciful trips to the moon. 
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HOUSES OF EARTH 


Construct fireproof, termiteproof rammed 
earth home yourself using ground on which 
you build. Resistent to heat and cold. Eco- 
nomical. Upkeep negligible. These beauti- 
ful homes last indefinitely. 


Information compiled from findings of gov- 
ernment experts. 


42-page booklet gives complete instructions. 


18 illustrations. 
$2.00 


A. B. LEE 
Box 171 — Ben Franklin Station 
Washington, D. C. 
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ASSEMBLING PHOTO-MAP—To keep accurate track of planning and 

construction of utilities, the Philadelphia Electric Company is remapping 

the suburban area, using aerial photo-maps reproduced on plastic sheets, 
such as the one being worked on here. 


BIOLOGY 


Baby Otter Settles Down 


> PROBABLY THE most traveled otter 
in the world has now settled down, at least 
temporarily, in his new home at the Na- 
tional Zoological Park in Washington. 

Less than three months ago, this baby 
giant Brazilian otter, or ariranha, the first 
ever brought to America and perhaps the 
first ever kept alive in captivity, was hap- 
pily playing with his two brothers in the 
Aquidauana river, in the heart of the Gran 
Chaco of Brazil. 

Two animal collectors, one the famous 
bearded hunter of jaguars, Sascha Siemel, 
and Wyman Carroll, his young partner, 
were hidden near the river, watching them. 
When the mother carried the cubs into a 
hollowed-out den along the bank, Siemel 
and Carroll quickly blockaded the entrance 
and began to dig into the earth some 15 
feet away. 

When they had dug down into the main 
chamber, they tossed a lasso over the 
mother. The loop fell around her broad, 
flat tail. In a flash she jumped from the 
den and broke loose, abandoning the three 
cubs. 

Siemel and Carroll pulled out the litter, 
caged them, and began the long trek back 
to civilization. The first leg of the journey 
with the squealing captives was by dugout 
canoe. Then the voyage was continued by 
ox cart, truck and train successively. The 
runt of the litter died soon after the cap- 


ture, but the two survivors thrived on a 
diet of sugared cow’s milk and oatmeal 
during this phase of the trip. 

An Aerovias de Brasil plane then flew 
the baby giant otters to Miami. But even 
the temperature of wintertime Miami was 
too cold for the tropical animals, and one 
of them died there of a cold. 

The remaining cub, which Siemel named 
Ike because it was captured on election day, 
arrived safely in Washington by air, and 
has been installed in its new, warm quar- 
ters in the national zoo. 

Siemel and Carroll, who flew with the 
otter to the United States, said Ike was 
about four months old at the most. It is 
already nearly as big as an adult North 
American otter. When fully grown, the 
giant Brazilian otter may measure six feet 
in length. 

The animal collectors also brought three 
jaguar cubs back with them. Siemel said 
he had to kill the mothers to capture the 
cubs. The usual way the bronzed, 63-year- 
old man kills jaguars is by stopping their 
deadly charge with a spear. 

Known as the “tiger man” because of his 
fame as a hunter, Siemel has spent 40 years 


in Brazil. 
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Owls are not blind during the day; they 
hunt at night because darkness protects 
them from crows, blackbirds and jays. 


SURGERY 
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Twin-Separating Surgery 


Survival of the Siamese twins, who were born joined at 
their heads, through the 12 hours and 40 minutes of the sepa- 
ration operation is a credit to modern anesthetic methods. 


> FOR THE fact that the Brodie Siamese 
twins survived the day-long separating op- 
eration itself, modern methods of inducing 
anesthesia will get a large share of the 
credit. 

During the 12 hours and 40 minutes that 
a surgical team of 15 specialists of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine in 
Chicago worked to cut the final tie between 
the heads of the two babies, the infants 
themselves were kept in an unconscious 
state just a little better than a light sleep. 
The operation was discontinued before the 
plastic repair of skulls and scalps because 
the surgeons and anesthesiologists did not 
want to give any more anesthetic. 

In charge of this part of the operation 
was Dr. Max S. Sadove, anesthesiologist 
who, a little over a year ago, carried out 
dramatic experiments with human guinea 
pigs that led to adoption of a new method 
of giving artificial respiration. 

For keeping the Brodie twins safely 
asleep all day while surgeons cut the brain 
covering and vein the twins had in com- 
mon, Dr. Sadove juggled various modern 
anesthetics. These include sodium pento- 
thal, one of the barbiturates which is given 
by injection into a vein; avertin, a chemical 


Questions 


ENTOMOLOGY—What solution can be added 
to rinse water to mothproof clothes? p. 12. 









MARINE BIOLOGY—What development prom- 
ises a revolution in the fishing industry? p. 6. 






OPTICS—How can a mirage be made in the 
laboratory? p. 5. 








PHYSICS—What is the estimated age of the 
universe? p. 5. 








PLANT NUTRITION—How can broken glass 
help gardens to grow? p. 9. 
cee 


PUBLIC SAFETY—Why are tire chains impor- 
tant for winter driving safety? p. 8. 












RADIO—How did shortwave broadcasts come 
through in the past year? p. 9. 
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given rectally; nitrous oxide, the gas used 
by dentists for tooth extraction as well as 
for other kinds of operations; and tetra- 
chloroethylene, another gas or inhalant 
anesthetic related chemically to the trichlo- 
roethylene used for mothers in childbirth, 
among them Queen Elizabeth when she 
had her first baby. 

Besides the anesthetics, a tube was put 
into the trachea, or windpipe, of each baby 
so that oxygen could be delivered directly 
into his lungs as needed. 

Probably sharing honors for enabling the 
babies to survive the operation at all were 
the six quarts of blood transfused during 
the operation. All the blood in each baby’s 
body was replaced two or three times, since 
a 15-month-old baby normally has only be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 cubic centimeters, or 
about one quart, of blood. The six quarts 
were not equally divided. One infant got 
three and a half quarts and the other two 
and a half, approximately. 

This tremendous quantity was needed be- 
cause of the great blood loss when the 
sagittal sinus, or vein, in the brain covering 
was cut. This part of the operation gave 
unexpected trouble because it was not until 
surgeons got to it that they found there was 
only one of these sinuses for both twins. 
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MEDICINE 
Discover Way Cortisone 
Aids Allergic Disorders 


> DISCOVERY OF the way cortisone, 
famous anti-rheumatism hormone, acts on 
body cells to relieve allergic disorders such 
as asthma, eye diseases and serum sickness 
was announced by Dr. Herbert R. Morgan 
of the University of Rochester, N.Y., School 
of Medicine and Dentistry at a meeting of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 

The hormone acts directly on allergic, or 
hypersensitive, cells to protect them from 
the substance that would poison the cells 
because they are oversensitive to it, Dr. 
Morgan found in studies with Robert H. 
Leahy, medical student. 

Their study was made with cells growing 
in tissue culture outside the animal body. 
The cells selected for the study were from 
guinea pigs hypersensitive to turberculin, 
used in skin tests for tuberculosis. Individ- 
ual cells from these animals were subjected 
to tuberculin. Those that had first been 
treated with cortisone did not die although 
untreated cells did. 
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“Do You Know 


Prehistoric women used animal sinew for 
thread. 


Microfilm enables libraries to conserve 
95%, of their storage space. 


A fish known as the grunion swarms onto 
California beaches in unbelievable numbers 
to spawn at night during certain phases of 
the moon. 


Tiny amounts of elements imbedded in 
the surface of a substance can be detected 
by a new machine that bounces a stream of 
protons off atoms in the sample. 


INVENTION 
Patented Coat Hanger 
Alarm Foils Thieves 


> THAT “WATCH Your Coat” sign may 
disappear from the restaurants of the nation 
if an invention just patented comes into use. 

It is a coat hanger with a built-in burglar 
alarm. 

The alarm is a spring-operated device, 
actuated when the weight of the coat is 
removed from the hanger. A lock is pro- 
vided so an authorized person can remove 
the coat without setting off the alarm. 

The inventor, Juby E. Towler, Danville, 
Va., says the hanger would also be fine for 
stores with valuable garments and fur coats 
for sale. Patent number is 2,620,761. 
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EUROPE 


ON A SHOESTRING 


It probably costs much less than you think 
to see Europe. For one thing there are many 
low cost tours originating in Europe, the 
kind that economical Europeans buy for 
themselves. Some are as low as $5 a day for 
hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 

The book that describes these tours and 
many other ways to see Europe as nearly on 
a shoestring as possible is the 1953 edition of 
Europe on a Shoestring. 


Here are facts galore on— 

What to see from one end of Europe to the 
other, including England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Scandinavia, etc. 

When it’s cheaper to rent a car than take your 
own; how to buy and sell a car overseas. 

How to get the most for your money when going 
via rail, bus, sightseeing coach, etc. 

How to save on foreign exchange. This part of 
the book alone will pay for its cost many times 
over. 

In short, it covers everything you want to 
kKnow—from what to see to how to see it, 
with facts, facts, facts. There’s a handy 
guide to ‘‘How to Say It in 7 European Lan- 
guages” (that section alone is also worth the 
price of the book). Of course, it’s specific 
about passports, visas, customs here and in 
Europe, clothing to take, etc. 

“No traveler can afford to go to Europe 
without this book,” write a travel agent. 
“Your book saved me enough last year to 
bring home lots of gifts,” writes a woman. 
“The intelligent traveler’s guide to Europe,” 
says the French Government travel office. 

For two dollars, you get this money-saving 
book, plus 2 supplements on where to stay, 
eat, and shop in England and France—more 
help on seeing Europe comfortably and at 
low cost. 

Tear out ad, print name and address on 
sheet of paper, and mail with $2 to HARIAN 
PUBLICATIONS, 4 ELLIS DRIVE, GREEN- 
LAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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6, D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 655. 


4 HOBBY KIT permits amateurs to pre- 
serve baby shoes and other keepsake items 
in brilliant copper, porcelain, ceramic or 
transparent finishes. All materials needed 
to do the job are included in the kit. No 
baking or firing 1s necessary. 
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ff COMBINATION TV antenna handles 
new UHF channels as well as the present 
VHF ones, except in “far-fringe’ areas. 
Made of aluminum, the antenna combines 
a UHF and VHF video antenna into a 
single unit, each element helping the other 
to give a better video picture. The antenna 
feeds a single 300-ohm lead-in to the set. 
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fo SILVERWARE CLEANER is a mag- 
nesium alloy stamped into the decorative 
form of a leaf. Placed in a dishpan with 
warm water and a good detergent, the leaf 
removes tarnish in a matter of seconds from 
any silverware touching it, leaving the sil- 
verware gleaming and bright. 
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4 MINIATURE BRICKS, accurately 
scaled to the same proportions of standard 
building bricks, come in a set that includes 
such accessories as windows, doors, awnings, 
railings and roofing material. The bricks, 
made of plastic and which interlock, can be 


- Nature Ramb 


> ISN’T IT odd how human beings enjoy 
poisoning themselves! 

Not all the way, of course. There’s no 
fun in being dead; and the final stages of 
dying do not seem to be very enjoyable, 
either. But slight poisonings, that dull the 
senses, impair mental and muscular coordi- 
nation, release conventional inhibitions and 
in general give a holiday from the strain of 
acting like a human being, seem to be wel- 
comed by a very large proportion of the 
human race. 

Drugging one’s self into a temporary 
escape from one’s troubles is, psychologi- 
cally speaking, a mild form of partial sui- 
cide, differing from the drastic last resort 
of the actual self-murderer mainly in degree 
—and also in the important fact that the 
process is a reversible one. 

Ever since Noah’s misadventure with the 
grape-juice that was left standing too long 
and got spoiled, with scandalous results, 
ethyl alcohol has been the most widely used 
of these intoxicating drugs—though it is 
far from being the only one. 

This is probably due mainly to the fact 
that it is the easiest to produce—indeed, it 
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used by hobbyists, architects and contractors 
in the construction of models, such as 
shown in the photograph. 
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fo SNOW DETECTOR turns on electric 
de-icing equipment in railroad switches, 
microwave antennas and sidewalks as soon 
as it detects snow. Placed outdoors, the 


Partial Suicide 





produces itself even by inadvertence or acci- 
dent, whenever any sugar-containing liquid 
is exposed to the chance fall of air-borne 
yeasts. Or, as in Noah’s case aforemen- 
tioned, the yeasts are already clinging to 
the skins of the grapes or other fruit, ready 
to begin working as soon as the juice has 
been squeezed out. 

Another factor in favor of alcohol (if 
anything can be said to be in its favor) is 
its relative mildness. Except when concen- 
trated from the natural fermented products 
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automatic unit consumes no power as long 
as the temperature remains above 37 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the normal borderline 
temperature for snow. 
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i PHOTOFLASH EXPOSURE guide fits 
the palm of the hand and gives accurate 
exposure settings for cameras using flash 
attachments, regardless of the distance from 
the flashbulb to the subject. The device 
works no matter what combinations of 
flashbulb and film are used. 
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{4 PLASTIC GLOBE with a map of the 
world printed on it in five colors ts helpful 
to children studying geography. Blown up 
like a balloon, the 16-inch sphere is made 
of a rugged vinyl plastic that withstands 
wear and tear if the globe also 1s used as a 
beach ball or bounced like a basketball. 
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{ PAPER PUNCH prepares standard 8⁄4- 
by Ilinch sheets of paper for three-ring 
note binders. But by snapping a button on 
the device, the operator can punch two 
Y-inch holes 2% inches apart in papers to 
go on popular types of arch boards. Hand 
operated, the unit is lightweight, yet stur- 
dily constructed. 
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by distilling, a quite recent sophistication, 
it takes an appreciable time to act; and un- 
less the consumer is more than making a 
hog of himself, the after-effects, though 
perhaps extremely disagreeable, are not 
likely to be fatal. This cannot be said for 
most other drugs used for the purpose of 
intentional intoxication. 

Whatever may be the cause or causes, 
alcoholic beverages were practically world- 
wide in their use even before the great 
geographic expansion of the hard-drinking 
white race 500 years ago. The only really 
considerable “dry” areas on the world map 
in pre-Columbian days were North Amer- 
ica above the Rio Grande and the islands 
of the Pacific. 

Other social intoxicants have been lim- 
ited geographically in their original distri- 
bution, primarily because of the limited 
range of the plants that produce them. 
Tobacco is strictly American, and so is coca, 
source of cocaine; opium is of Asia; hemp, 
as hasheesh or bhang, started in India and 
has only lately been spreading in North 
America as marihuana. 
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